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Indians and the early settlers collected, 
and also grew, mint for their use. 


Storage of avocado pears and hand- 
ling in shipment is being studied by 
British scientists. 


than 
the 


Poison sumac 1s_ less 
poison ivy but contains 


trouble-making poison 


common 
more of 


A new tomato, the Glovel, which is 
notably free from growth cracks and re 
sists wilt and rust, has been developed by 
government scientists in Florida. 


Farmers in northern New York State 
have discovered that the alfalfa snout 
beetle is responsible for alfalfa losses 
which they were laying to drought and 
sour soil. 


To aid weather observers, the U. S. 
Weather Bureau has written definitions 
of light, moderate, and heavy rainfall in 
everyday terms of puddles, sound on 
roofs, and wetting of suit cloth. 


The planetarium idea is not new; Ar- 
chimedes, Greek philosopher of the third 
century B. C., built one 


Idaho's ‘Craters of the Moon” is a re- 
gion of 63 extinct volcanic craters in the 
southern part of the state. 


A “Who's Who” of American plants 
and animals is being compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, to list 
the superior strains. 


The skeleton of a giant Irishman, seven 
feet seven inches tall, is one of the re- 
markable specimens in the College of 
Surgeons, Londen. 


Germany finds bartering advantageous 
and is now exchanging German manu- 
factured articles, including pharmacy 
preparations, for Egypt's onions. 

The Smithsonian Institution has a 
photographic copy of an Aztec medical 
treatise written by two college-bred Az- 
tecs in Mexico in the sixteenth century. 





ARCHAEOLOGY 

What clues were tound to the culture of a pre 
historic miner tound in Mammoth Cave? p. 39 

What did the flesh-hooks of Biblical sacrifices 
look like? p. 37 
ASTRONOMY 

How big is the star Altair? p. 4 
BIOLOGY 

How concentrated are the 
tobacco virus? p. 38 


particles producing 


BOTANY 
What baffling problem does the green leaf pre 


sent to scientists’ p. 3 


ENGINEERING 
How many natural frequencies of vibration has 
a large liner? p. 47 
FORESTRY 
How tast do forest trees store the sun's energy? 
p. 44 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
What secret ‘‘ink’’ will chemical methods not 
reveal? p. 42 
(GsBOGRAPHY 
How large an area can be phorographed at one 


shot with the new aerial camera? p. 45 

Whar is the history of the “‘lost’’ island, Gillis 
Land? p. 45 
GEOLOGY 

Ot what does the continental layer of rock con 
sist Pp 46 
Home ECONOMICS 

How far does a French peasant woman walk 


in doing her household chores? p. 40 


MEDICINE 
From what animal is the vaccine for 


red ~ 
paralysis prepare F 


infantile 





WITH THE SCIENCES THIS WEEK 


Most articles are based on communications to Science Service or papers before meetings, but where 
published sources are used they are referred to im the article. 


still valued as anemia treatment? p. 40. 


Is iron 

What is acute lymphocytic choriomeningitis? p. 
36 

What is the danger « 
preparations? p. 39 


»t taking unknown reducing 


What is the possible danger of using thorium 
dioxide in making X-rays of the brain? p. 41. 
MEDICINE-BIOLOGY 

What significance to medicine has the discovery 
»t protein crystals as the agents ot tobacco mosaic? 
p. 38 
MEDICINE-PHyYSICS 

What is Prof. Fermi’'s method of producing 
aruficial radioactivity? p. 37 
METALLURGY 

How are non-tarnishing metallic dress materials 
made? p. 41 
MYCOLOGY 


Is a fungus ever a cannibal? p. 40 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ot what sate material are movie window panes 


made? p. 41 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Ot what importance is temperan 
metabolic rate? p. 44 


ice in measuring 


PHYSIOLOGY 
What effect do super-sonic 
growth of potatoes’ p. 41 


PLANT 


waves have on the 


PSYCHOLOGY 


What is the best way to make the baby smile? 
p. 44 
ZOOLOGY 

What is the origin of the name dachshund? p 
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Infantile Paralysis Outbreak 
Will Test Value OF Vaccine 


Health Officials Rush to Combat Disease in North 
Carolina as Two Laboratories Send Preventive 


N OUTBREAK of poliomyelitis, 
or infantile eastern 
North Carolina and adjoining counties 
of Virginia, has sent Dr. A. G. Gilliam 
hurrying from the Public Health Service 
and local health othcials 
Leake 


paralysis, in 


to assist state 
Dr. W. P. Dearing and Dr. J. P. 


also went to the stricken area. 


The outbreak, which has affected the 
eastern-central portion of North Caro- 
lina, particularly the northern counties 
in this belt, has shown practically no ex- 
tension into the western half of the state, 
Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming an 
nounced. The fatality rate has been low. 


Night and day Dr. John A. Kolmer 
and his colleagues of Temple University 
Medical School have worked to prepare 
vaccine to protect yet-unstricken children 
of North Carolina from the epidemic of 
infantile paralysis now spreading through 
the southern state. 

In ten days enough vaccine to guard 
2,000 children was rushed to Raleigh, 
N. C., “held headquarters” in medicine's 
latest battle with the disease. Since the 
first of April more than 3,000 doses have 
been distributed. 

Tired and worn, Dr. Kolmer and his 
chief assistant, Anna M. Rule, direct 
fourteen workers preparing the vac- 
cine. 

‘The present epidemic,” Dr. Kolmer 
said, ‘is the acid test to see whether our 
vaccine, or that produced by Dr. William 
H. Park and Dr. Maurice Brodie of the 
New York City Department of Health 
works best. By fall, when the follow-up 
results of the mass injections are checked 
and correlated, medicine should be able 
to determine who will win.’ 


100 Doses a Day 


One hundred doses of infantile paral- 
ysis vaccine are being prepared daily by 
the New Y ork City Department of 
Health, Dr. William H. Park, veteran 
director of the department's laboratories, 
said. As soon as prepared, they are being 
rushed to North Carolina for use in the 
epidemic 

Plans are now being forward to dou- 
ble the output of the vaccine ‘factory 


at the East River and the foot of East 
16th Street, so great is the demand 
Except for scattered medical opposi- 
tion to infantile paralysis vaccine, the gen- 
eral verdict is that mankind will win any- 
regardless of whether the Kolmer 
first’ 


Ww ay, 
or the Park-Brodie vaccine receives 
prize. 

Children inoculated with the vaccine 
have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose from the treatment, according to the 
evidence so far obtained by the expert- 
menters. Still to be decided is the ques- 
tion of how much a child is helped by re- 
ceiving the injections, but it is known 
that he will not be hurt by the treatment. 

Dr. Kolmer’s clinic has personally su- 
pervised the injection of over 500 chil- 
dren without finding any ill effects in 
a single case. Drs. Park and Brodie claim 
comparable success in their New York 
experiments. 

Dr. Kolmer prepares his vaccine from 
the spinal cords of the Rhesus monkey 
obtained from Bengal province, India. 
The $2.00 cost for the three-dose treat- 
ment is largely necessary because of the 
cost of importing the monkeys at from 
$6 to $10 each from Asia. 


Must Reduce Cost 


One of the greatest needs of the re- 
search and treatment right now, Dr. Kol- 
mer said, is to find some means of low- 
ering this cost so that it will not inflict 
a financial burden on poor families or 
on the state health departments who must 
administer it. 

A laboratory should be established in 
India, Dr. Kolmer declared, where the 
spinal cords of the monkeys could be pre- 
pared and from which they could be 
shipped all over the world when packed 
in a solution of 50 per cent. glycerine 

Such a procedure would remove the 
necessary cost of feeding and caring for 
the monkeys en route and there would 
be no loss of animals in transit. As soon 
as the winner of the ‘vaccine’ race is 
determined, the ground work, financial 
and otherwise, should be started to es 
tablish such a laboratory in India, Dr 
Kolmer emphasized 


Ten thousand dollars, the T emple Uni 





45 


FRIEND OF CHILDREN 


This playful animal, the Rhesus monkey, 

yields the vaccine which may save the lives 

and limbs of thousands of American chil- 

dren in future outbreaks of infantile pa- 
ralysis. 


versity scientist gave as his belief, would 
solve America’s infantile paralysis prob- 
lem. Dr. Kolmer has been financing his 
research in part from his own salary. 
With a recent grant of $250 he was able 
to cut the cost of each treatment in his 
clinic from $2.00 to seventy-five cents. 

With the India laboratory scheme plus 
mass production methods, the cost of 
treatment should be further reduced, Dr. 
Kolmer indicated. 

The Rhesus monkeys, used in prepar- 
ing the vaccine are the same type as those 
that hold tin cups for organ-grinders, or 
convulse a crowd outside the ‘monkey 
cage” at the zoo. Coming mostly from 
Bengal, they are found throughout the 
center and north of India, where they 
are semi-sacred animals to the natives. 

Popularly, Rhesus monkeys are often 
called ‘blushing monkeys’ because, 
when angry, their normally reddish faces 
take on an even deeper hue, that pro- 
vides good color contrast with the yel- 
lowish brown hair covering their small 
The average length of an adult 
while their tails 


bodies. 
is about fifteen inches, 
run another six inches. 

Crops in India are often seriously dam- 
aged by them with impunity because a 
religious taboo forbids their slaughter 
They depend for their food upon grain, 
fruit, eggs, although sometimes eating 
insects and small lizards. 

Seemingly, the supply of Rhesus 
monkeys is unlimited, and they are trap 
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ew Disease 


Studies Now 


ISCOVERY of a 


already 


new lisease ind 


progress made toward its 


prevention are announced simultaneously 


bv two physicians in the U. S. Govern 
ment service 

The malady, which has appeared in 
isolated instances in a number of states, 


has features resembling meningitis, 1n 
fantile paralysis, and epidemic encephali 


tis, or sleeping sickness 


Pronouncing it a new diesase, Dr 
Charles Armstrong, of the U. S. Publi 
Health Service, and Lieut. Com. Paul F 


Dickens, of the Navy 
suggest the scientific name ‘acute lym 
phocytic choriomeningitis’ for it. The 
agent causing the disease is found by the 
two physicians to be a filterable virus 


Medical Corps, 


BOTAN 


N ( News LET R r [uly 2 
tii I rown y are playful and 
Casi and is W S$ being iong 
i hearty in Cat ty. their lengtn 
fe being roughly ten years. Doctors 
srerer tne! is suD ts for xperime 
tation because aside trom their hardiness 
ind easiness indle, they exhibit more 
irly the actions of human beings t 
1Sease 


Found, Immunity 


Being Rushed 


Cases of this have been re 
ported in California, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Illinois, Ohio, and Vir 
ginia. The disease runs its course in 
ten days to two weeks, and recovery is 
complete without paralysis or other after 
effects. 

Monkeys, mice, and guinea pigs are 
susceptible to the virus causing the mal 
ady, and the two physicians suggest that 

a reservoir of the disease may exist in 
animals. 

Tests show that a blood serum of pa 
tients who have recovered serves to pro- 
tect experimental animals from the virus 
The serum has not yet been used in hu 
man patients to test its power to forestall 
development of the disease 


disease 
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cience Five Steps Nearer 


Secret Of Green Leaf Factory 


| S JUST a simple leat inhaling carbon 
oxide, but if it ever stops breathing 
n what man breathes out all life, as it 
exists today would cease in a snort time 


nade by Dr. Dean 
Agriculture 
Lineweaver 


Announcement was 
Burk, | 
scientist, 
working in the L 


S. Department ot 
» and Hans 
S. Bureau of Chemistry 
ome five steps nearer 
the bathing chemical 
processes by which he leaf manufactures 


that he 


and Soils, have 


understanding 


carbponyadrates 


It is now only a matter of time, Dr 
Burk sal CU inti! severai more ieai reac 
tions will be discovered. Then, chemists 
belies nan will be able to adopt and 
even improve on the method used in the 


rreen ical nemical tactory 


pend upon 


The process is known as basic photo 
synthesis. Chemists have long known 
that the wood in trees is created by the 
eat. Its green coloring matter, chloro- 
phyll, acts as a catalyst helping the air's 
carbon dioxide to unite with water to 
form a primitive carbohydrate which, in 
turn, becomes cellulose. 

Dr. Burk compared the reaction of 
photosynthesis to an endless chain bucket 
pump in which the sun furnishes the 
power, the chlorophyll and another cata- 
lyst acting as buckets in pumping the 
arbon products to a higher energy level 
[he chemical equations, he discovered, 


are not of the simple type tamuliar to stu- 


ients of nhemustry, Dut de 


-§ Of energy content 


elementary 
hange 





lj r Ag ture scien 
” wes ited with a green alga 
Chlorella. fe of which little hap- 
pens except the chang t carbon dioxide 
' pr tr p isi arbonyadrates 
Importanc oft th work lies in the 


tact that when chemists can exactly duphi- 


ate the leat's creative process, they will 
be able to improve and find short cuts 
[They may be abe to de what Germany 


lid in the War when her nitrogen supply 


ran low due to blockades, when she 
reached into the air and ‘‘fixed nitrogen, 
taking the plentiful gas and converting 
it imto explosives. In the same way 


hemists may eventually be able to create 
their own carbohydrates by taking carbon 
dioxide from the air or elsewhere. 

The scientists also reported that those 
plants which are able to ‘fix nitrogen 
do so by burning up the carbohydrates 
which their leaves created. It takes about 
as much energy to ‘‘fix’’ a pound of ni- 
trogen as it does to ‘fix’ a pound of car- 
bon dioxide gas, Dr. Burk said. 
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Earth’s Upper Rock Layers 
Not Found Under Pacific 


ACIFI¢ rock is dif- 

ferent from rocks found anywhere 
else, whether on land or under other 
oceans. It appears to be the earth’s real 
foundation rock, overlaid elsewhere with 
other deposits which are missing through- 
out the area of the world’s greatest ocean 

These are conclusions reached by Dr 
B. Gutenberg of the California Institute 
of Technology, as a result of a long study 
of the rate at which earthquake and ex- 
travel through the earth's 
rust in various regions. The denser the 
rock the more rapidly the waves travel 

Everywhere except in the Pacific region 
the slower rate of rock wave movement 
indicates the presence of a ‘continental 
layer,’ says Dr. Gutenberg. This conti- 
nental layer consists of two parts: an up- 
per set of strata composed of sandstones, 
limestones and other sedimentary rocks; 
and a lower, thicker section made up of 
lenser crystalline rocks like granite and 
basalt. Beneath this continental layer 
lies the real ‘rock bottom’ of the earth’s 
crust, called the ‘‘sial” by students of 
earth structure, made up of rocks of the 
class known as peridotites. 


Ocean bottom 


plosion waves 


The continental! layer is thickest in the 
earth's land areas, thinner under the 
oceans, but still present beneath all except 
the Pacific Ocean. There it is entirely 


missing and the sial foundation is the d- 


rect material of the ocean bed 


Science Vewe 193% 


citer, July 20 
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MEDICINE PHYSICS 


Cancer Patients May Soon 
Benefit From Atom Smashing 


New Method of “Reflecting” Atomic “Bullets” 
Increases Yield of Man-Made Radioactive Substances 


EDICINE, including the treatment 
M of cancer, and other sciences may 
soon be able to benefit from useful quan- 
tities of many elements made artificially 
radioactive. The technique for produc- 
ing such elements 1s rapidly developing, 
as is instanced by their production by a 
combination of neutron bombardment 
and parathn bath, which acts as a neu- 
tron reflector and has raised the yield by 
20 to 100 times 

This statement is made by Prof. Enrico 
Fermi, noted Italian physicist and dis- 
coverer of the unknown element num- 
bered 93, who is lecturing at the sum- 
mer physics symposium at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

About two-thirds of the known ele- 
ments can be made temporarily radioac- 
tive by bombardment with neutrons, 
which are particles of matter weighing 
the same as a hydrogen nucleus, but with- 
out any electrical charge. The neutron, 
however, must strike the nuclei of the 
atoms of the element being bombarded 
and be retained, to produce radioactivity. 
Because of the ‘vast’ space, relatively 
speaking, between atoms, the great ma- 
jority of the intended projectiles never 
find marks, with the result that infinitesi- 
mal amounts of the changed, radioactive 
elements are produced 


Fermi’s Process 


In the neutron reflector process used by 
Prof. Fermi, the source of the neutron 
“bullets” is surrounded by a cylinder of 
the element to be bombarded, and the 
whole apparatus is surrounded with water 
or paratiin. The secret of the increased 
production of an activated element is 
found in the fact that both water and 
paraffin contain much hydrogen and that 
hydrogen nuclei and neutrons have the 
same weight. Neutrons which do not 
hit their intended targets shoot on be- 
yond, into the water or parathn. Here 
they are very likely to strike a hydrogen 
nucleus. Being without electrical attrac- 
tion, the neutrons may then bounce back 
into the cylinder of the elements being 
attacked and thus get a second chance at 
their marks, after the reflecting colli- 
sion. 


Not all of the neutrons get this repeat 
Fermi points 
out, but enough do to raise the produc 


chance or chances. Prof 


tion of the activated element 20 to 100 
times. An added advantage of the method 
is the fact that after having bumped into 
a hydrogen nucleus the speed of the neu 
tron is so slowed down that if it does 
bounce back and strike one of the de- 
sired atom targets it is more likely to be 


held. 


Timed Treatments 


Since the radioactivity of the artificially 
excited elements is essentially similar to 
that given by radium, but temporary in 
duration, medical men are watching de- 
velopments with interest. There is defi- 
nite possibility that in the future some 
cancers and other conditions may be 
treated by radioactive chemicals which 
will surround the diseased spot with a 
temporary field of curative activity and 
which can be closely controlled, both as 
to time and strength, by the physician. 
While some such treatment now seems 
likely, when radioactive elements are 
available in quantity and variety, a long 
period of experiment must precede prac- 
tical application. 


Uranium, of atomic number 92, is the 
heaviest radioactive element existing in 
nature, but it is unstable, slowly break- 
ing down. By neutron bombardment, 


some uranium atoms can be transformed 


into new elements which lie beyond 


iranium and are therefore numbers 93 
ind 94. These are, 
short lived. While there is a chance that 
some elements of even higher atomic 
number might be found by bombardment, 
they are essentially so very unstable that 
they could not possibly last for a rea- 
sonable time, in Prof. Fermi’s opinion 
This is the reason why such elements 
are not found under natural conditions 
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Flesh-Hook Used By 
Biblical Priests Found 


FLESH-HOOK used by Biblical 
priests in sacrifices is one of the 
rare discoveries from Tell Duweir, Pales- 
tine, site of the Bible city of Lachish, un- 
earthed by the Wellcome Archaeological 
Research Expedition to the Near East 
The flesh-hook, among exhibits 
brought from the Biblical site, is a three- 
pronged trident resembling “Old Father 
Neptune's” favorite weapon According 
to the First Book of Samuel, it was used 
by the priest's servant who ‘when any 
man offered sacrifice’’ came ‘while the 
flesh was in seething,’’ with a flesh-hook 
of three teeth in his hand. He struck it 
into a pan, kettle, caldron, or pot, and all 
the flesh-hook brought up the priest took 
for himself 
The ancient piece of equipment was 
rusted almost into pieces when found, 
and has had to be preserved in parafhn 
wax 
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To aid housewives in planning meals, 
Cornell University has compiled a vita- 
min chart to hang in the kitchen. 
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TOOL OF BIBLICAL PRIESTS 


The servant of Priests Hophni and Phineas, sons of old Eli, in the Biblical Book of 


First Samuel, used a three-pronged fork like this to spear meat from the sacrificial bowl, 
British archaeologists found this iron flesh-hook in the ruins of Lachish, 
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Filterable Viruses Not Alive; 


New Disease Attacks Foreseen 


Dr. Stanley, Rockefeller Institute, Finds Tobacco 
Mosaic Virus Consists of Autocatalytic Protein 


T LAST the question as to whether 

viruses are living or non-living ap 
pears to be settled, at least as regards a 
virus which has always been regarded as 
a representative and typical virus. 


Dr. W. M. Staley of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research's depart 
ment of animal and plant pathology at 
Princeton, N. J., has reported (Sczence, 
June 28) the isolation of a crystalline pro 
tein from diseased tobacco leaves which 
can produce the disease, tobacco mosaic, 

healthy plants 


Because many of the commor and im- 
portant diseases, among them measles, 
smallpox aid poliomyelitis, are caused by 
filterable agents, this research is expected 
to begin a widespread intensive search 
into the causes of some human diseases, 
with good prospects for results that may 
result in conquest of the diseases and 
the consequent saving ot human life. 

The self-propagating crystals of mo 
saic virus prepared by Dr. Stanley are 
not alive. In his own words, ‘“Tobacco- 
mosaic virus is regarded as an auto- 
catalytic protein which, for the present, 
may be assumed to require the presence 
of living cells for multiplication.” That 
is, it 1s a self-active chemical compound 
which can increase its own kind of sub- 
stance by taking the necessary ingredi 
ents from the even more complex contents 
of living cell-contents. It is not a ‘‘living’’ 
crystal; still less a microorganism 

The long road which biologists and 
chemists will have to travel before they 
can fully understand the nature and ac 
tivities of such proteins as this is indi 
cated by the estimate of the size of its 
individual molecules. Dr. Stanley re 
ports that he wasunable to pass itthrough 
a filter which permitted egg white, per 
haps the most familiar of all proteins, 
to pass through re adily enough. He es 
timates the molecular weight of the to 
bacco mosiic virus molecule to be of the 
order of ‘a few millions.” The bigger 


the molecule, of course, the more compli 
cated it is, arid the greater the complica 
tion the greater the difhculty of under 
standing 

There has been a long debate as to 
whether the filter-passing viruses are liv- 


ing ‘germs’ or simply non-living chem1- 


cal substances. And back of that, there 


is an even older discussion as to just what 
is alive and what is not 

The more naive advocates of a mate 
rialistic or mechanistic explanation of 
life phenomena frequently claim that 
even simple crystals are ‘‘alive’’ because 
they grow. More complex crystalloid 
mixtures are sometimes devised which 
not only “grow” but ingest “food,” 
move, and reproduce by division. 

More careful and better informed bi- 
ologists and chemists, of whatever philo- 
sophic conviction, point out that simple 
crystalline “growth is simply a process 
of external accretion, and that the life- 
like behavior of the more complex mix 
tures is to be regarded as a biological 
analogy or an imitation of life rather than 
as the thing itself. 
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PALEONT 


Rich Fossil Insect “Mine” 
Found in Northern Russia 


OSSIL insects by the thousand have 

been found in a sandstone stratum near 
the mouth of the Mezer River, on the 
Arctic Coast of the U.S.S.R. The re- 
mains of wings constitute the majority of 
the fossils, but casts of bodies are abun- 
dant also, and there are a tew plant fos- 
sils as well. 

Prof. A. G. Marynov, a leading Rus- 
sian entomologist, has made a partial 
study of the specimens, and states that 
all paleozoic families ot insects are rep- 
resented. The sandstone layer has been 
identified as of Permian date, that 1s, of 
the age immediately following the great 
Coal Age.  Insect-bearing deposits of 
similar age have been found in Kansas, 
in the United States. 

Most abundant among the fossils are 
primitive cockroaches. Early forms of 
grasshoppers, dragonflies, scorpior flies 
ind other primitive insect orders are 
also well represented. Entomologists re- 
gard the few small beetles present as of 
especial interest. Several entirely new 
fossil species have already been identi- 
fied. 
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Nature Is Prodigal Even In 
Agents Producing Disease 


Infective Particles Numbering 1,000,000,000,000,000 
In 20 Drops of Juice from Plant With Tobacco Mosaic 


z prodigality of nature in providing 
for the survival of a species of living 
creatures seems to extend even to disease 
causing viruses. Scientific estimates on 
the number of virus molecules required 
to cause an infection, which from the 
virus point of view represents a chance of 
livelihood and survival, run up into stu 
pendous figures 

For the tobacco mosaic virus, ten with 
fourteen ciphers written after it—a regu- 
lar New Deal economic program figure 

represents the number of infective 
particles in about 20 drops of juice 
squeezed from a plant infected with to- 
bacco mosaic, Dr. William J. Robbins of 
the University of Missouri recently es- 
timated. 

Now a figure is given for the number 


of molecules of an infective dose of this 
virus. In a note to a recent issue of 
Science (July 5), Dr. Kenneth Starr 
Chester b the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research at Princeton, N. J., 
follows up Dr. Robbins’ hypothesis and 
announces that there are from 60 million 
to 600 million virus molecules in a single 
infection, if the premises for his calcula- 
trons are correct 
This huge ratio may be due either to a 
great loss of opportunity to infect in the 
case of myraids of virus particles, or to 4 
possible aggregation of the particles so 
that many molecules of infectious ma- 
terial may coalesce, thus greatly reducing 
the actual number of separate infective 
units 
Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 
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| Cataracts Followed Use Of 


-Dinitrophenol For Reducing 


New Reducing Drug Warned Against by Physicians May 
Be Cause of Women’s Rapidly Approaching Blindness 


HE MEDICAL evidence grows more 
damaging against the new reducing 
drug, dinitrophenol 

Six cases of cataract, rare in young 
women, in which the only common fac- 
tor has been the use of this drug in weight 
reduction, are reported by three San 
Francisco physicians. (Jou nal, American 
Medical Association, July 13). 

To Dr. W. W. Boardman of San Fran- 
cisco hav e come two women progressing 
toward blindness with a rapidity rarely 
observed betore. Dr. Warren D. Horner 
and Dr. Richard Barr Jones of the same 
city cite instances of women patients like 
wise afiliicu. These changes in the lens 
of the eye may result from the excessive 
burning up of body tissue produced by 
the drug, the physicians suggest. Dehy- 
dration may also be a factor. Another 
possible explanation may lie in some food 
deficiency, they surmise, as the six women 
were on a restricted diet while the drug 


, was being used. 


In editorial comment on three simul- 
taneously published reports of rapidly 
developing cataract after the use of dini- 
trcphenol, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association states that the de- 
velopment of cataract in these cases is a 
coincidence of medical interest regardless 
of whether it may be established that the 
dinitrophenol or something else caused 
the disturbance. 

“It should, of course, be borne in 
mind,” the medical publication asserts, 
“that dinitrophenol has not been stand- 
atdized chemically. The possible oc- 
currence of toxic contaminants 1n prepa- 
rations of dinitrophenol must be con 
sidered. 

“The possibility also exists that the 
cataracts may have resulted from asso- 
ciated malnutrition and an unbalanced 
diet, which are in many instances a part 
of the program of those who attempt 
fapid reduction of weight by the use of 
dinitropheno! and other methods. The 
Journal has warned its readers repeatedly 
against the dangers of uncontrolled use 
of new preparations of this type. The in- 
cidents here recited serve as a further 
warning against use of these products 
until the actual merits and dangers may 


be more definitely determined 

Just a few days ago the council on phar 
macy and chemistry of the American 
Medical Association refused to accept di 
nitrophenol and preparations containing 
it as a “new and non-ofhcial remedy, 
pointing out its dangers and urging that 
its use be restricted to selected patients 
under observation of properly trained 
physicians 

Now this drug can be obtained by any 
one at any corner drug store. 

Moreover about twenty commercial 
concerns are merchandising dinitrophenol 
or preparations in which it 1s an active 
principle. Some of these preparations 
are sold under trade names tor reducing 
purposes so that those who use them may 
be endangered by the drug without know 
ing of their danger 

It is estimated that about 100,009 per- 
sons in America alone have used the } vn 
for the treatment of obesity 

For the past fifty years scientists have 
studied the action of dinitrophenol and 
similar chemical compounds in acceler 
ating metabolism, that is, the burning of 
tissues within the body. In 1933 its pos 
sible usefulness in treating obesity was 
shown by American studies but its dan 


49 


gers were also soon shown 

Useful in making of dyes and explo 
sives, dinitrophenol was known to be 
poisonous through its toxic effects on mu 
nitions and other industrial workers 


Scier \ 


ARCHAE 


Prehistoric Mine Tragedy 
Revealed Too Late 


ENTURIES late, archaeologists have 
rescued the body of a prehistoric 
miner, pinned down helpless by a treac h 
erous boulder in Mammoth Cave, Ky 
The ancient mine tragedy, brought to 
light by cave guides, has been investi 
gated by Alonzo W. Pond and Louis 
Shelbach, archaeologists for the Nationa! 
Park Service. Shutting off ~©Mumyny 
Ledge’ to outsiders because of the frag 
ile nature of the body, the archaeolo- 
gists have treated the bones with airplane 
wing dope to strengthen them for re 
: 10val 
The miner,” said Mr. Pond, “had 
evidently been digging for somethi.g 
in sand under rock which slipped and 
pinned him face down in the sand. The 
head, right shoulder, and upper arm 
and right ribs are exposed. The right 
arm was broken at the time of pinning.” 
Crude stone hammers for pecking off 
gypsum crystals from the cave walls and 
reed torches used for light are ancient 
mining equipment found in the cave. 
A woven fiber loin cloth, fiber cord, 
and a few other simple articles with the 
trapped miner are the only clues to his 
age and state of culture yet discovered 
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TRAPPED 


This prehistoric miner was pinned beneath the rock no one knows how many years ago. He 
has just been found. 
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Rare Fungus Found to Feed 
Upon Its Own Kindred 


HE OLD saying about fleas having 

lesser fleas ad infinitum has had a re- 
cent confirmation in the researches of 
Theodore T. Ayres, botanical investiga- 
tor at Harvard University 

Dealing with a rare, mold-like fungus 
which had hitherto been seen but four 
times, Mr. Ayres discovered that it was 
parasitic and that it chose as victims only 
fungi of the same general kind as itself 
When he tested it against a long list of 
fungi distantly related to it in the system 
of fungus classification, it was usable to 
attack them. It showed no pretetence as 
to the sex of its victims but parasitized 
male and female strains with equal avid- 
ity. A remarkable alteration in the sus- 
ceptibility of its hosts was found to take 
place, however, when they were grown 
on different nutrient materials 
¢ News Letter 19385 
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ASTRONOMY 


Altair, Bigger Than Sun, 
Turns Faster Than Earth 


XCEEDING the sun in diameter by 

40 per cent., and containing twice 
as much material, the great star Altair 
nevertheless spins on its axis 120 times 
faster than the sun, and four times fast- 
er even than our tiny and relatively agile 
planet, the earth. Its rotational period 
is six hours, as compared with 24 for the 
earth, and approximately a month for 
the sun 

This was one of the astronomical 
facts presented betore the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, by Dr. Otto Struve, 
director of the Yerkes Observatory of 
the University of Chicago, located at 
Williams Bay, Wis. 

Rotational speeds of the stars are one 
important class of astronomical data that 
can be measured by careful calculations 
based on the behavior of the bright 
lines of their spectra, or the artificial 
rainbows formed of their light when it 
is broken up by a prism or finely ruled 
grating. Some of the stars show rota- 
tional speeds as high as 300 kilometers 
(186.4 miles) at the equator; 
others apparently do not rotate at all. 

‘Another interesting result,” con- 
tinued Dr. Struve obtained from 
the study of the lines of hydrogen and 
of helium in the hottest stars. Labora- 
tory investigations have shown that 


a sec ond 


was 


these lines are broadened in the presence 


of electrical charges. From their appear- 
ance in the stars the conclusion was 
drawn that electrical charges of the order 
of 10,000 volts per centimeter are pres- 
ent. It is believed that these electrical 
charges are caused by free electrons and 
ions and not by surface features such as 
spots, prominences, etc 
In the so-called giant stars, the at- 
mospheres of which have very low pres- 
sures, the electric charges are almost ab- 
sent. In fact, it is now possible from 
the appearance of the lines to infer the 
pressures in the stars and hence to derive 
their luminosities and distances.” 
Science News 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Women of Nations Discuss 
Lack of Science in Home 


HAT is wrong with household 

management in France, England, 
America, and other parts of the world 
was discussed at the International Con- 
gress for Scientific Management, week of 
July 15. 

A French peasant woman takes so 
many needless steps in her daily chores 
that in forty years she has walked a third 
of the way round the world. Deploring 
this enormous waste of energy, Mlle. 
Paulette Bernege, president of the French 
Section of Domestic Economy, declared 
that household equipment on French 
farms is out of date. No planning exists 
for arrangement of the peasant home, 
barns, or outhouses. 

In England houses are still being built 
with kitche:.s that look deceptively con- 
venient, but that have such ‘‘atrocities”’ 
as unventilated larders, cupboards that 
all have to be reached by standing on 
chairs, hot-water cylinders exposed, and 
other antiquated devices, said a report 
from the British Women's Committee, 
headed by Mrs. Darcy Braddell. The 
committee advocated recognizing house- 
work as ‘‘a most important industry,” and 
taking active steps to make scientific 
working possible in the home. 

Comparatively few ethciency studies of 
household tasks have been made in the 
United States, but widespread interest in 
this field is now shown, said Grace E. 
Frysinger, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Miss Frysinger cited one 
experiment in a farm kitchen, in which 
a housewife was shown how she could 
reduce her steps from 143 to 24, in mak- 
ing a cottee cake 

The discussions at the congress are 
aimed toward showing “how far scien- 
tific management in the home can con- 
tribute to the raising of the standard of 
life.” Se 1935 
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r. Tolman Heads Pacific Ir 


Division of A.A.A.S. 


ROF. Richard Chace Tolman, pro- 

fessor of mathematical physics at the 
California Institute of Technology, Pas- 
adena, Calif., was elected president of 
the Pacific Division of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, it was announced as executive 
sessions were concluded. 

Prof. Tolman is an authority on sta- 
tistical mechanics, cosmology and the 
applications of relativity to the science 
of thermodynamics. 
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MBDICINE 


Old-Fashioned Iron Pills 
Preferred for Anemia 


RON, one of the oldest medicines in 
the world, is still one of the most de- 
pendable for certain types of anemia, 
Dr. Walter A. Bloedorn of George 
Washington Medical School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., told the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


Prescriptions as far back as 1600 
B.C. required the use of iron, he said, 
and it has been used in hundreds of for- 
mulae since. Blaud’s pills, first used 
over a century ago, are still a standard 
remedy for certain types of anemia. 

The human body ts not at all efficient 
for absorbing and using iron, Dr. Bloe- 
dorn said, so that relatively enormous 
doses have to be given to give the pa- 
tient the needed benefits. 

However, there is apparently no dan- 
ger in the use of iron; it seems to be 
impossible to administer an overdose. 

Also discussing anemia in its various 
phases was the Nobel Prize winner in 
medicine, Dr. William P. Murphy, of 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Dr. Murphy described the 
new concentrated liver extract so potent 
that one cubic centimeter, prepared from 
an ordinary-sized slice of liver, has the 
anemia-preventing power of eleven 
pounds of fresh liver eaten in the or- 
dinary way. 

Science News Letter 
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LANT PHYSIOLO 


nendible Sound Waves 
Speed Growth of Potatoes 


gion have been stimulated 
into earlier sprouting and blossom- 
ing, and larger tuber yields at maturity, 
by treating the seed pieces with ‘‘super- 
sonic’ waves—sound waves of such 
high frequency that they are far beyond 
the range of audibility. 

The experiments were performed at 
the high-frequency laboratory of the 
State X-Ray Institute in Moscow. The 
waves were produced by an electrically 
excited quartz crystal, operating in an 
oil bath, at a frequency stated to be 
about 400 million cycles a second. The 
uppermost limit of audible sound waves 
is only about 20,000 cycles a second. 

Small numbers of potato tubers were 
exposed, in water, to these waves, and 
then planted after a short period in 
storage. The ‘‘sonized’’ plants sprouted 
and blossomed several days earlier than 
“control” specimens grown from un- 
treated tubers, and their yield was in- 
creased by from 64 to 69 per cent. 

The experiments were performed un- 
der laboratory conditions only. Larger- 
scale tests under field conditions have 
not yet been undertaken. 

The first investigations of the biolog- 
ical effects of supersonic waves were car- 
ried on in the United States by Prof. 
R. W. Wood of the Johns Hopkins 
University and A. L. Loomis, in the 
latter's private laboratory at Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y. 
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Sheets of Sugar Replace 
Window Glass in Comedies 


HEN the fat cook in the movies 

kicks the miscreant waiter through 
the kitchen window pane don’t worry. 
The waiter won't cut himself on broken 
glass. 

The alarming crash of shattered win- 
dows attending the slapstick drama is 
really not a tragedy of glass at all. It 
is instead a smash of ordinary sugar. A. 


George Stern, consulting chemist for the 


cinema industry, entertained the Los An 
geles section of the American Chemical 
Society with an exhibition of the behavior 
of common sugar which had been drawn 
by a special process into a glass-like sheet 

Following Mr. Sterns example, the 
star movie comedian does not hesitate 
to thrust his precious person through a 
sugar window pane. His safety lies in 
the fact that the hardness, and thus the 
sharpness, of sugar on the mineralogist's 
scale is several points below that of 
glass. 

Unfortunately, sugar while photo- 
graphically satisfactory, has the bad hab- 
it of absorbing water from the atmos- 
phere. This difficulty has been obviated, 
according to Mr. Stern, by lacquering of 
the sugar window. In this way it is pos- 
sible to obtain a pane which might be 
even superior to common glass from 
the camera viewpoint. Ordinary glass of- 
ten gives excessive and unnatural reflec- 
tions in a photograph, but a _ pane 
lacquered with a preparation of properly 
regulated dullness of finish may give ex- 
actly the pictorial effect which is desired 
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Non-Tarnishing Metallic 
Fabrics Announced 


NEW material making possible 

non-tarnishable metallic fabrics is 
announced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. It is made of metallized slit 
cellulose film, and is manufactured by 
depositing a non-tarnishable metallic 
finish on one side of a sheet of Cello- 
phane. 

Two such sheets are then laminated 
together, so that each side is metallic 
coated, and added strength is given to the 
stock. This sheet is then slit to narrow 
yarn widths, which then may be woven 
into a fabric in this form with rayon, 
silk, wool or cotton. 

The new material was designed pri- 
marily for decorative use but its adapta 
tion to other purposes has been so satis 
factory that it is being employed also in 
the fashion field. The fabric is light in 
weight, flexible and drapes well. Va 
rious forms of it are possible, thus mak 
ing it conform to current trends in wom 
en's fashions. For example, a simple 
flat weave can be made for evening wear 
and a closely woven fabric has been in 
troduced for such articles as evening bags 
and footwear 
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METEOROL iY 


Boiling Clouds Warn Of 
“Bad Spots” For Aircraft 


See Front Cover 

LOUDS as a rule are matters of no 

great concern to airmen; if they can- 
not climb over them or fly under, they 
depend on radio from ground stations to 
help them fly it blind. But when a pilot 
sees a ‘mess 0 caulitiower’ cooking on 
the horizon, he seeks a way around. For 
these billowing masses of black-and- 
white, that blossom on hot summer af- 
ternoons just before a thundershower, 
show by the rapid piling-up of their tops 
where the dangerous vertical air currents 
are, that can toss an airplane like a leaf 
or break a Zeppelin in two like a hollow 
sack. 

The photograph on the front cover, 
showing a typically turbulent sky over 
the prairie region, was taken by Cornelia 
Clarke 
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MEDICINE 


Use Chemical to Detect 
Brain Tumors by X-Ray 


CHEMICAL substance, thorium 

dioxide, may be used instead of air 
to make the brain visible under X-rays 
and thus to detect brain tumors. 

Results of two years’ experience with 
the substance were reported by Dr. Wal- 
ter Freeman of Washington, D. C., at 
the joint meeting of the American and 
Canadian Medical Associations 

The chemical is injected into the brain, 
as air has been for this diagnostic pur- 
pose. Thorium dioxide is opaque to X- 
rays and has been used recently in the 
same way to make other parts of the body 
visible on the X-ray plates. With this 
chemical Dr. Freeman said he was able 
to see parts of the brain that have prob- 
ably never before been reproduced in 
X-ray films after air injection. 

The thorium dioxide mixes easily with 
the natural fluid of the brain so that it 
diffuses through the cavities. Four hours 
after injection, it can no longer be detect- 
ed by X-ray. Most important advantage 
is the fact that the chemical does not dis- 
turb the normal pressure relationships in 
the brain 

Thorium dioxide, however, may prove 
to have more disadvantages than advan- 
tages, Dr. Freeman pointed out. It is a 
radioactive substance and the danger re- 
sulting from its storage in the body has 
not yet been determined. 

Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 
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Scientists Like Their Jokes 


Not Always Engaged in Dry Research, Scholars, Too, 
Play Pranks—With a Purpose, Or Just For Fun 


By DR. FRANK THONE 


S IENTISTS, like other mortals, like 
to have their little jokes. 

And like other mortals, they are not 
abeve making those jokes at the other 
feliow’s expense 

As perpetrators of practical pranks, 
very considerable ad 
vantage over the rest of us, for they can 
make use of their knowledge of the forces 
and phenomena of the natural world in 
ways we wot not of. They leave us gasp 
ing—and they also leave us guessing 

The very essence of a practical joke 
is to throw the victim into sudden be 
wilderment or loss of dignity. You get 
two laughs out of him; first at his initial 
discomfiture, then at his wrath when he 
learns just how he has been tricked 


scientists have a 


But the scientist's “goat” may never 
learn how the trick was played—unless 
his learned tormentor chooses to tell him. 
If he does, it is a safe bet that the victim 
will have at least that particular scientific 
fact down pat as part of his education. 
We learn by experience, and the more 
startling the experience the longer the 
lesson sticks 


There is the story, for example, of the 
psychology professor who made his class 
more careful observers by playing a trick 
on them. When they came into his room 
one day they found him mixing an ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable mess of stuf in 
a glass beaker. It had an evil greenish 
yellowish-brown color, and it smelled as 
bad as it looked. The professor was 
stirring it with his forefinger 


“Watch Closely 


Watch closely,’ he told the class, 


“and do exactly as I do.”’ 


He lifted his hand, flicked his finger 
into his mouth, licked it thoroughly, 
brought it out clean 


With a perfectly ummeved face, he 
assed the beaker round the class. One 
» one the reluctant students stuck their 
foretingers into the mess, then into their 
mouths. The stuff tasted as ill as it looked 
and smelled. Their wry faces were elo- 
quent of their outraged tongues. 


Then the professor held up his fore- 


finger, with the evil goo still on it. “You 
did not watch closely, as I told you to,’ 
he said calmly. “I did stir the stuff with 
my forefinger, as you saw. But it was 
my middle finger that I put in my 
mouth. 


But scientists do not usually pull 
stunts of this kind for the solemn pur 
pose of improving the minds of the 
young. As a rule they play tricks just as 
the rest of us do, simply for the fun of it. 


A joke which combined the psycholo- 
gist’s trick with an elementary chemical 
fact was perpetrated years ago by Prof. 
R. W. Wood of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and is still a classic tale on the 
campus in Baltimore. Dr. Wood, then 
one of the younger faculty set, strolled 
out of the laboratory one day, after a rain 
that had left puddles of water on the un- 
even, worn old stone-slab sidewalk. 


As he passed one of the puddles, he’ 


spat into it. Instantly a little jet of yellow 
flame leaped forth on the surface of the 
water, and danced around for several 
seconds before it went out. When he 
returned a quarter of an hour later, a little 
crowd of mystified students were still 
arguing about how he did it. 


Metallic Sodium 


What Dr. Wood had done was very 
simple. When he spat into the puddle, 
he also dropped into it a bit of metallic 
sodium which he had been carrying in 
his hand in a scrap of paper. 

Sodium is one of the oddest of metals. 
It is as soft as putty, and so light that it 
floats on water. It has a tremendous af- 
finity for oxygen, so strong that when 
it touches water it disrupts that marriage 
of oxygen and hydrogen. The hydrogen, 
thus roughly divorced, immediately re- 
mates with the free oxygen of the air, 
celebrating the wedding in fire. 

Dr. Wood knew that the students 
would see him do only one thing at a 
time, so he distracted their attention 
while he flicked the bit of sodium into 
the water. And the chemical reactions 
did the rest 

Dr. Wood once played a joke on the 
naval censors of one of the Allied powers, 
but it was a joke with a purpose this 
time, to convince them that they were 


not using all the precautions they needed 
to. They had been showing him their 
elaborate set-up for the chemical detec- 
tion of secret writing that might be on 
the back of seemingly innocent letters or 
between the lines. Letters passed as in- 
nocent they marked with a rubber stamp: 
NO SECRET WRITING HERE.” 

Dr. Wood asked them if they had 
thought of subjecting the letters to the 
rays of an ultraviolet lamp. No, they told 
him, that was unnecessary; the methods 
they were using would detect all possible 
kinds of secret writing. He challenged 
them to leave him alone tor five minutes. 
and he would give them a sheet of paper 
with a secret message they could not de- 
tect, but which he could bring out with 
ultraviolet rays. They took him up. 

As soon as they were out of the room, 
Dr. Wood scrubbed their rubber stamp 
clean of all ink. Then he rubbed on it a 
very thin coating of white vaseline, which 
like all oils and greases shines like fire un- 
der ultraviolet rays. He pressed the 
stamp on a sheet of blank paper, and 
called the intelligence officer back in. 


Chemicals Showed Nothing 


They put the sheet through their re- 
lied-on routine, found nothing, accused 
Dr. Wood of wasting their time in trying 
to spoof them. He led them into the 
darkroom where there was an ultraviolet 
lamp, and turned it on. 

Instantly, in great letters of fire, leaped 
out the mocking legend: “NO SECRET 
WRITING HERE.” 

Another one of the same scientist's 
jokes-with-a-purpose was the invention 
of a trick handle for bank messengers’ 
satchels. So long as it is held firmly, 
nothing happens. But if the messengers 
grip is loosed, as it would be in case a 
thief snatched the satchel, the handle 
would begin to pour ferth volumes of 
chemical smoke. For some reason, how- 
ever, banks and express companies have 
not adopted the device. It may be they 
are afraid of false alarms, in case a mes- 
senger should inadvertently relax his 
hold for a moment. 

A different kind of a trick bag, devised 
purely for joke purposes, is the inven- 
tion of another prominent physicist. As 
is well known, a rapidly spinning gyro- 
scope wheel tends to stay in the same 
position, and strongly resists being 
turned. It is this property that makes 
it valuable for such purposes as stabiliz- 
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ing ships, holding a compass true, and 
steering airplanes and torpedoes. 

The impish physicist has put a gyro 
scope into a small handbag, together 
with a motor for running it. When he 
goes on a journey, he starts the motor as 
he prepares to leave the train, and asks 
the porter who takes his grips to follow 
him closely. Then he proceeds to take a 
course around as many corners as pos- 
sible—and at each turn the porter finds 
that accursed bag trying to pull his arm 
off. Probably more than one red-cap has 
become convinced that the thing is full of 
“ha'nts. 


Play That Paid 


Sometimes a thing that starts more or 
less as a joke turns into a real scientific 
discovery. Several years ago, a young 
chemist named Dr. A. L. Fox, working in 
one of the du Pont laboratories at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, was investigating the 
properties of a complex chemical known 
as p-pheny!-thio-carbamide. 

Two of his co-workers accused him of 
“poisoning the air with that stuff,’’ mak- 
ing it taste bitter. Dr. Fox was incredu- 
lous. He put some of ‘‘that stuff’ on his 
tongue. He could taste nothing. His 
two protesting companions also tried it. 
To them, it was more bitter than quinine. 
They wouldn't believe he could not 
taste it. 

Really, it was a most remarkable thing, 
for until then all things that had a taste 
at all tasted alike to everybody. Dr. Fox 
had stumblea upon the strange phenome- 
non of “‘taste-blindness.”’ 

For some time, however, he did not re- 
gard it as anything more than a curiosity, 
and a chance to have a little fun with his 
friends. If he could get two persons to 
try the stuff, and one of them turned out 
to be a non-taster, a lively argument was 
likely to ensue. He tried it on two Chinese 
waiters in his favorite chow-mein estab- 
lishment. One could taste it, the other 
could not. The resulting flow of Celestial 
language was something awesome to 
hear. 

Then a science-writing newspaperman 
got wind of the thing. He broadcast it 
through the press ; other scientists became 
interested. Physiologists, psychologists, 
geneticists worked at different angles of 
the phenomenon, and a tidy bit of re- 
search was carried on. The joke had be- 
come a serious matter. 

Scientific jokes may become serious 
matters in quite another sense, if at- 
tempted by persons who have only that 
little learning that is proverbially a dan- 
gerous thing. That is why student jokes 
are so much more likely to end in disaster 
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MOTH’S MESSAGE-DETECTORS 


In the earliest days of wireless telegraphy, long before radio became a popular means of 

entertainment and information, the wires strung aloft to catch the fleeting waves out of 

the ether and lead them down to the receiving instruments were named antennae. Aptly 

named, too, for the “feelers” of insects do much besides just feel. Moths, probably, do 

not use them for that purpose at all, but as a means for detecting odors so subtle that 

they are almost the chemical analogues of the far-travelled Herzian waves of the radio. 
This photograph is by Cornelia Clarke. 


than are the more carefully controlled 
jokes of their professors. 

There is, for example, the tragic tale 
of the erratic but otherwise harmless 
anti-evolutionist antiquarian, who was 
steered by a group of mischievous stu- 
dents to a place where they had planted 
some fake tossils baked out of clay. On 
finding some of these inscribed with the 
Hebrew name of God, the poor old pro- 
fessor was tremendously excited, and 
published his discovery broadcast. It 
ruined his career and shadowed the last 
years of his life when the hoax was un- 
covered. The students were sorry, but 
could not undo the harm they had done. 

Sometimes, however, a professor quite 
deliberately ‘‘sticks out his neck.’” A few 
years ago, newspapers published the old, 
hardy-perennial yarn about wheat from 
an Egyptian tomb being planted by a pro- 
fessor in a Pacific Coast university, and 
bearing a crop of good grain. Such wheat 
is frequently found in Egyptian tombs 
but always where it has been put by some 
wily guide with an eye to bigger and bet 
ter baksheesh. The luckless professor in 
the present case was not in the science de- 
partment; if he had asked a botanical 
colleague about his wheat, he could have 
escaped being played for a sucker 

One of the most deliberately planned 
of professorial jokes was perpetrated 
years ago, in Yellowstone National Park 


by a scientist who had better remain 
nameless, lest even now he incur the 
wrath of the National Park Service. 

This professor, then arranging his 
honeymoon trip, packed in his grip a pint 
jar of fluorescein, a powerful, intensely 
blue dye. Standing alone with his bride 
on the brink of Morning-Glory Pool, a 
remarkably blue hot spring that opens out 
into a deep, funnel-shaped basin some 
thirty or forty feet deep, he waited until 
he heard a tourist party approaching. 

Then he fished the jar out of his pock 
et, and heaved it into the pool. It sank 
from sight into the depths just as the 
tourists came up. The dye, quickly dis- 
solved in the hot water, came welling up 
from the spot where the jar had disap 
peared 

“This, ladies and gentlemen,” the 
tourists’ guide was saying, is Morning 
Glory Pool, famed for its deep, intense 
blue... 

‘Oh, look!!!" gasped a lady tourist, 
as the pool turned bluer than a tub of 
washday bluing. 

The guide forgot the rest of his speech. 
lited from manuscript prepared 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Baby’s Smile Not Instinctive 
Response To Human Voice 


HY DOES a baby smile as he 


looks up into his mother’s face ? 


Unsentimental explanations that the 
infant's smile is due to physical condi- 
tions such as a full stomach or pleasant 
contact on the skin are disproved by an 
experiment conducted by Dr. Wayne 
Dennis, psychologist of the University of 
Virginia (Journal of Social Psychology, 
May) 

Del and Rey, twin babies, contributed 
their winsome smiles to the scientific test 
Mrs. Dennis assisted in the experiment. 
The nursery was the laboratory. The in- 
fants were 36 days old, just a little over 
a month, when the testing began 

For twelve days, the babies were mere- 
ly watched for evidence of smiling and 
what caused it. The experimenting couple 
bathed the babies and gave them routine 
care. They did not smile at them, talk 
to them or play with or fondle them. The 
infants were allowed to hear adult voices 
conversing with other adults, but never 
was speech addressed to the babtes, be- 
cause it was desired to isolate this factor 
as a cause of social smiling 

During these first 12 days, when no 
special attempt was made to make the 
babies smile, a total of 18 smiles were 
noticed. Smiling in the newborn does 
not follow any or sensation 
with much frequency or regularity, it 
was found 


occurrence 


From day 48 to day 82, various meth- 
ods were tried for making the babies 
smile, and their effectiveness was noted. 

The best way to make the baby smile 
is to pat him gently on the chest. But next 
just to learn over the crib and 
Even tickling was not so sure a 


best ts 
smile 
producer of smiles 

Smiling is not instinctive, Dr. Dennis 
concludes. It is not produced naturally 
by any stimulus. It is a learned, or ‘‘con- 
ditioned,” response to the person or thing 
which brings about a cessation of fret- 
ting, unrest, and crying 

By the time little Del and Rey had 
learned to fixate their eyes on the adults 
attending them, they had learned that 
an adult leaning over the crib was the 
signal of coming welcome care which 
would relieve discomfort or distress. It 
was at this signal that they smiled before, 
not after, the feeding or bathing itself. 


Why didn’t a glimpse of the nursing 
bottle produce a smile? Dr. Dennis won- 
dered at that, but he observed that it did 
not. Perhaps it is because the bottle was 
not often in the baby’s direct line of vi- 
sion, he suggested. While the bottle 
was at her lips, her eyes were fixed on the 
adult holding it. And then again, the 
adult brought comfort at other times than 
at feeding time. Mother provides relief 
oftener than does the bottle. 

Smiling is not a natural response to 
the human adult voice, these experiments 
demonstrated. When the voice is not 
associated with care of the baby, as in this 
case, the voice does not bring any smiles. 

It is just the presence of the adult, al- 
ready associated by the young baby with 
comfort, that makes the smile light his 
face. 

20 1935 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Thyroid Slows Metabolism 
When Temperature Is Low 


Lie EFFECT on the body of thyroid 
gland hormone and of the thyroid- 
stimulating hormone of the pituitary 
gland is greatly influenced by tempera- 
ture, Dr. Oscar Riddle, Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington scientist working 
at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., has dis- 
covered. 

These two substances which ordinarily 
raise the metabolic rate, indicating in 
creased speed of body processes, actu 
ally lowered the rate markedly when 
given at a temperature of 15 degrees 
centigrade, Dr. Riddle and his associates, 
Guinevere C. Smith, Robert W. Bates, 
Clarence S. Moran and Ernest L. Lahr, 
found in studies of animals 

Specialists in the study of the glands 
were very much surprised by Dr. Rid- 
dle's findings. No explanation can yet 
be given for this new observation, but 
it is taken to mean that in fture deter- 
minations of basal metabolic rate, both 
on patients and in research on animals, 
the temperature at which the test ts 
made must be considered. 

Besides this ‘bombshell,’ as one phy 
sician has called it, Dr. Riddle told fel- 
low scientists that he doubts whether 
there is a separate growth-controlling 


hormone in the pituitary gland. He 
found that animals grew better when 
treated with a mixture of two other pi- 
tuitary hormones, one that affects the 
thyroid gland and the other affecting 
milk secretion, than when treated with 
any preparations of pituitary growth 
hormone which he had tried. 
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Forests Store Sun's Energy 
Faster Than Coal Is Mined 


F' YREST trees in the United States 
capture and store more of the sun's 
radiation every year than is released by 
all the coal mined. Figures presented 
before the meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, by Dr. Hardy L. Shirley of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station 
at St. Paul, Minn., show an advantage 
in favor of the forests of some two and 
one-half times the score of coal. 

In wood, bark, leaves, etc., every acre 
of white pine forest in Wisconsin every 
year stores the equivalent of well over 
a ton of coal. Extending this to all the 
forest lands of the United States, about 
670 million acres, the total forest-cap- 
tured energy equivalent becomes 1,403 
million tons of coal, or two and one- 
half times as much coal as was mined 
in the United States during 1930. 


Yet the actual efficiency of forests in 
the utilization of the sun's energy is 
very low. Only a trifle over one-third 
of one per cent. of all the solar energy 
reaching the forest's leaves during a 
growing season is converted into wood. 

“If we consider also the energy stored 
in the form of needles, bark, small 
branches, twigs and roots, as well as that 
stored by subordinate vegetation, the 
total amount might equal from one-half 
to one per cent. of incident solar energy 
during the growing season,’ said Dr. 
Shirley. 

Sunlight falling on a forest canopy is 
absorbed unequally, he pointed out. 
The leaves of the treetops cut out more 
light at both the red and the blue ends 
of the spectrum than they do of the 
green light at its middle. The difference, 
however, is not particularly great, espe- 
cially when compared with the loss in 
total intensity. 

Yet the lesser plants that grow on the 
forest floor, as well as the tree seedlings 
struggling for an eventual place in the 
sun, have to get along on such crumbs 
of sunlight as drop from the table of 
the giants overhead. This paucity of 
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growth-valuable sunlight in the lower 
strata of the forest is well demonstrated 
when the trees are thinned out either 

ident, letting more light 


bi 


by cutting OF 


Air Survey Of New 


throug! The humbler plants of the 
forest moor then tairiy ieap forwata 1n 


their growth 


@xico 


Aided By 275-Pound Camera 


HE WORLD'S largest aerial camera, 

which can photograph a ground area 
of 760 square miles, or over twice that 
of New York City at a single ‘shot,’’ has 
been built by Fairchild Aerial Surveys 
and Aerial Camera ( ompanies for use by 
the Department of Agriculture in a map 
ping survey of central New Mexico. 

Weighing 275 pounds without films, 
the camera has ten lenses mounted in 
two sets of five. When the ten lens shut- 
ters are snapped at exactly the same 1n- 
stant by a master electric trigger, ten 
negatives making a composite print which 
measures 32x32 inches are exposed 

A singie load of films for this photo- 
graphic colossus weighs 70 pounds; in- 
ites 1,200 feet of film; takes 2,000 
unit exposures, which will make up 200 
composite pictures 

Soil Conservation Service workers, 


starting a survey from the air of the 
rugged and almost inaccessible terrain of 
central New Mexico about mid-July, will 
make first use of the new camera. It will 
primarily aid in the selection of control 
points, so indispensable in the detailed 
mapping work to be undertaken. Pre 
viously these control points were neces 
sarily established as the result of ground 
surveys, because smaller cameras did not 
photograph a large enough stretch of 
territory 

Surveyors will fly the camera bac« and 
forth over the Rio Grande area, along 
courses 30 miles apart, with lanes 11 
miles wide being ‘shot From these 
surveys, control points which could not 
have been established by ground surveys 
because of the lack of roads and general 
inaccessibility of the territory, will be 
set up, and from them every square inch 





LARGEST AERIAL CAMERA 
The world’s largest aerial camera, capable of photographing an area of 760 square miles 
at one shot, is finished, with all its 10 lenses ready for the mid-July survey of central New 
Mexico by Soil Conservation Service workers. It is built by the Fairchild Aerial Surveys and 
Aerial Camera Companies, and weighs 275 pounds plus an extra 70 pounds for films. 





of territory photographed with smaller 
ras 
As there are wide stretches in Siberia 


China which have never been sur 


veyed, and since only about one-third 
ot the United States has been adequately 
napped, the camera may prove invalu 
able in bringing the last unknown wilder 
1ess under the study of scientists and 


explorers 
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Soviet Ice-Breaker Will 
Seek ‘‘Lost’’ Arctic Island 


HE SOVIET ice-breaker Sadko recent 

ly sailed from Archangel on a 6,000- 
mile journey into the melancholy wastes 
of the Arctic, to determine the existence 
of Gillis or Giles Land, a phantom “‘lost’’ 
island of the North, which has been re 
ported seen by only a half-dozen persons 
since its alleged discovery by Capt. Cor 
nelis Gillis in 1707 

The expedition will also make a hydro 
logical study of the lower depths of 
the polar basin, down to 3.1 miles, and 
explore the course of the Gulfstream as 
it finally ‘‘dies” in the frigid waters of 
the Arctic 

Leaving Archangel, the expedition 
will touch at North Cape, the southern 
part of Spitzbergen, go into Greenland 
Sea and then round Spitzbergen and 
Franz Joseph Land from the north, finally 
reaching the barren Siberian coast at No 
vaya Zembla, where the coal supply will 
be renewed. Turning north, the Sadko 
will again pass Franz Joseph Land, cruis 


ing about in little known waters, and 


finally go into the Lepatev Sea, the Vil 
kitsky Strait, and the Kara Sea. 


Mindful of previous disasters, pro 
visions and clothing enough to last for 
two and a half years are being taken, al 
though the expedition plans to stay but 
four months. Headed by the explorer 
G. A. U. Ushakov, the 72 members of 
the party count among their number many 
leading Soviet geologists, hydro-chemists 
and physicists 

Equipment aboard the Sadko includes 
two airplanes, five research laboratories, 
and four dog teams, besides the over 
supply of food and clothing. 

Gillis Land or Giles Land was first re 
ported by Captain Cornelis Gillis in 
1707. It was reported seen from the 
eastern part of Northeast Land in 1864, 
after being forgotten for nearly a century 
and a half. In 1896 Arnold Pike claimed 
to have landed on the island on a hunting 
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expedition [he only accurate descrip 
tion on record is that of Dr. A. G. Na 
thorst, Swedish explorer, who is alleged 
to have visited the island in 1898. He 
described it as a ‘glittering white mass 


MEDICINE 


from its peaks down to the sea.” The 


peaks are supposedly 600 to 700 feet in 
height, and the entire land a sheet of 
snow and ice. 
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Change OF Cracker Size 
Affects Diabetic Patients 


N UNLOOKED for effect of indus 
a trial standardization appears in the 
recent announcement from the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore that the 
change in size of a popular soda cracker 
is going to make trouble—temporarily at 
least-—for patients suffering from dia 
betes. 

From automobiles to crackers, indus 
trial efficiency depends on having ma- 
chines which reproduce the product 
quickly, cheaply and with as much uni 
tormity as possible. 

Crackers may not have to meet the 

interchangeable parts” requirements of 
the automobile industry, but they have 
considerable standardization of size and 
weight. And in this characteristic lies the 
approaching trouble for diabetics. 

The soda cracker whose size has now 
been changed had been adopted by the 
Johns Hopkins and other diabetic clinics 
as a unit of carbohydrate (starch food) 
against which the insulin needs of dia- 
betic patients are balanced, explains Dr 
Eugene J. Leopold, physician in charge 
of the Hopkins’ diabetic clinic. The pa 


ASTRONOMY 


tient who takes a certain number of insu- 
lin units daily is told to eat a certain 
number of these crackers. The crackers 
were considered better for this purpose 
than bread because of their uniform size. 
Slices of bread and even the composition 
of the loaf vary considerably so that the 
phys:cian could not be sure how much 
carbohydrate his patient would get from 
two slices of bread but he could be certain 
of the amount in two of these crackers. 

Now the crackers are made in a much 
smaller size. As a result, the diabetic 
who eats the former prescribed number ts 
not getting the required amount of car- 
bohydrate for the amount of insulin he is 
taking and may consequently suffer from 
insulin shock—the result of too much 
insulin for his requirements. 

Dr. Leopold hopes that patients and 
their physicians all over the country have 
noticed the change in size of the cracker 
and are making an appropriate change in 
the number included in the day's diet. 
Three of the old style large crackers cor- 
respond to about four of the new smaller 
ones 
News Letter, July 20, 1935 
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Stars And Nebulae Only 
Minute Part Of Universe 


HE distant nebulae are closer together 

than the ones in our part of the uni- 
verse, according to the latest measures of 
Dr. Edwin Hubble of the Carnegie In 
stitution’s Mt. Wilson Observatory, who 
uses the world’s largest telescope for his 
observations 

However, Dr. Hubble is not ready to 
accept the most obvious interpretation 
of his results. The measurements involve 
nebulae so far away that it takes several 
hundred million years for their light to 
reach us, and various things have to be 
taken into consideration 


Dr. Hubble took the temperatures of 
the nebulae to be 6,000 degrees Centi- 
grade (10,800 degrees Fahrenheit) and 
assumed that the farther a nebula is from 
us the redder its light appears. This so- 
called red shift has been observed for the 
nearer nebulae but the more distant ones 
are so faint that they cannot be examined 
even with the 100-inch telescope he used. 

According to recent theories, the uni- 
verse is best regarded as a uniform space 
constantly expanding, and Dr. Hubble's 
results raise a difficulty with the concept 
of uniform space. This difficulty has been 


examined theoretically by Prots. R. C. 
Tolman and P. S. Epstein of the Califor. 
nia Institute of Technology. Working 
independently, they showed that even a 
homogeneous expanding universe could 
behave in accordance with the measure. 
ments of Dr. Hubble. 

This is possible only if the matter in 
the universe is many times more dense 
than has been regarded as possible in the 
past. On the average there would have 
to be one atom in every quart of space 





This would mean that 99.9 per cent. of | 


the matter in the universe is nonluminous 
and that the stars and nebulae we can see 
are only a minute fraction of the whole 

Astronomers raise the question as to 
how it is possible to hide such vast quan- 
tities of matter in space from all of their 
observations. 

When the 200-inch telescope is fin- 
ished, the question will most likely be 
decided. Until then there are too many 
uncertainties involved to take any single 
theory too seriously. If the theory of 
Prof. Tolman is correct, it would mean 
that we can see one-quarter of all the 
nebulae in space with the 100-inch tele- 
scope, and probably the 200-inch tele- 
scope will see as far as there is space. 
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Century of Weather in Few 
Months, Record for Testing 


ORE than a century of the ravages 

of time and weather have been 
simulated in the thousand cycles of freez- 
ing and thawing of concrete specimens 
recently completed in the research labora- 
tory of the Portland Cement Association. 
The reaction to severe winters is one 
of the measures of the durability of a 


structural material exposed to the weath- | 
er. In the laboratory tests specimens of | 


concrete of various shapes and sizes go 
from tropical warmth to the middle of a 
hard winter and back again in 24 hours. 

The specimens to be tested are im- 
mersed in water containers and placed in 
a freezing room where it is always 20 
degrees below zero. Then they get 4 
thawing in a tank where the water is kept 
at 80 degrees. 

After twenty or thirty cycles, the spec 
mens are dried and weighed to determine 
whether there has been any deterioration 
or spalling of the surface. The original 
weight of each specimen is carefully te- 
corded, and periodicai weights are deter- 
mined as long as the tests continue, which 
is sometimes for years 
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Rugged Individualist 


OMETIMES animals, like boys, get 
S the wrong nicknames. 

“Doormat” is one of the nicknames 
tossed at the badger. It has all the de- 
ceptive seeming appropriateness of a 
nickname, for the animal is squat, and 
broad, and very shaggy. But let no one 
presume upon appearances, and try to 
use the badger for what he seems to be. 
He is such a doormat as might appro- 

riately bear the motto displayed on the 

famous Colonial battle-flag: ‘Don’t tread 
on me!’ Against a world that makes 
fun of his short legs, his waddling frame, 
his uncouth hairiness, the badger remains 
permanently in arms. He is the most 
dour citizen of the forest. 

In pioneer days, and to a certain ex- 
tent to this day, in rural communities 
where badgers may still be captured, 
badger-baiting was considered a rare 
sport. To be sure, it was esteemed so 
mainly by the more loutish section of the 
male populace, which gets more fun out 
of seeing others fight than it gets out 
of indulging in strenuous contests of its 
own. A good, solid, heavy male badger 
was matched against a pack of such dogs 
as could be induced to face it, and left to 
fight it out to the death. The odds were 
usually arranged in favor of the dogs, 
and they had to be pretty heavy, too; for 
the badger has a neat way of biting a 
dog’s forepaw that effectually cripples at 
the first onset, and a dog once so bitten 
is more than twice shy. And the long, 
thick hair on the badger's back pretty 
effectually protected it against attack from 
above. 

One canine enemy the badger has a 
tight to fear, and that the least likely- 
looking of dogs—the long, trundling, 
mild-mannered comical-looking dachs- 
hund. The Old-World badger is known 
in German as Dachs, and this short- 
legged, long-jawed breed of dogs were 
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originally called into existence specih 
cally tor the purpose of routing the bad 
ger out of its den and doing battle with 
it in the open. You never can tell from a 

Dutchman's” legs whether he will run 
or hght 


Vibration of Liners Being 
Studied in England 


RESEARCH on the causes of ship 
vibration—such as the quivering 
noticed by passengers on the “Norman 
which went back to dry dock for 
is being carried on 


Ted- 


die,” 
remedial measures 
at the National Physical Laboratory, 
dington, England. 

The research depends on large num- 
bers of tests conducted with a ‘‘vibro- 
graph” designed by Dr. F. H. Todd, of 
the marine testing section of the Labora- 
tory. The vibrograph consists of a highly 
sensitive pivoted beam, similar to that of 
a high-precision balance, mounted in 
conjunction with a mechanical timing de 
vice. 

Dr. Todd has already been commis- 
sioned to ascertain secretly the causes of 
vibration of several well-known liners 
and also of a large number of smaller 
vessels. 

Trouble is tracked to its source by tak- 
ing the “vibrograph” to a variety of 
points on the ship and there measuring 
both the amplitude and the frequency of 
the vibration. From these observations 
a chart ts prepared showing what are the 
predominating characteristics of the dis- 
turbance, and so pointing to its cause. 

As one example, if the frequency of 
the vibration is equal to three times the 
speed of the ship's propeller shafts (in 
revolutions per minute), and the pro- 
pellers have three blades, it follows that 
the fault lies in the main engine drive, 
and that it could probably be rectified by 
the substitution of a four-blade propeller. 
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There ts at least one ‘natural frequen- 
cy of vibration” appropriate to any such 
steel structure as a ship, and a large liner 
normally has three or more different 

natural frequencies If the main en 
gines, or any auxiliary engine, happens to 
produce a frequency of vibration the 
same as one of the “natural” frequencies, 
there is bound to be trouble. Unfortu- 
nately there are not yet enough data for 
the designers of a large liner to be able to 
torecast what the various natural fre- 
quencies will be, and it is towards the 
providing of such data that Dr. Todd's 
research is directed 
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Science 


CHEMISTRY 


Distillery Produces “Dry 
Ice’ From Waste Gases 


ASTE 


turned into solid carbon dioxide, 


gases of fermentation are 


or “dry ice,” by machinery recently in- 


stalled by the New England Alcohol 
Co., of Everett, Mass. 
Liquid carbon dioxide is also pro- 


duced by “washing,” deodorizing, and 
purifying fermentation gas until it is 
completely colorless, odorless, and taste- 
less and ready to put life into carbonated 


beverages such as ginger-ale, sarsapa- 
rilla, and plain soda water. 
Science News Letter, July @0, 1986 
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“First Glances at New Books 


Psychiatry 


THE INDIVIDUAL CRIMINAI Ben 
Karpman—Nervous and Me ntal Disease 
Pub. Co.,. 327 p., $4.50. In contrast with 


the usual method of studying criminals 
asa ‘class’ and attempts to discover 
group characteristics is the study of in- 
Fividual criminals conducted by Dr. 
Karpman, psychotherapist of St. Eliza- 
beth's Hospital. In his previous volume, 
“Case Studies in the Psychopathology of 
Crime,” he presented a wealth of re- 
search material in the form of detailed 
life histories obtained from the criminals 
themselves. This volume parallels and is 
based on the case studies, but presents in- 
terpretation of the material. Every human 
being is “born in sin,” born criminal, 
the author concludes, but not everyone 
remains so. It is out of this criminal 
basis our normal citizenry carries that our 
criminal population ts ev olved. Thus en- 
visaged, criminality appears as one of the 
greatest social problems; to understand 
its history is to gain insight into the his- 
tory of human culture; to understand its 
present is to be able to devise means to 
safeguard ourselves against tts ravages 
and depredations; to be able to forecast 
its future is to build a happier and better 


state of society. 
Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Physiology 
BIOCHIMIE DU JEUNE — Théophile 
Cahn—Hermann et Cre., Paris, 50 p., 
oe? 
Science News Letter uly 2¢ 1935 


Vital Statistics 

THE Morvra.ity FROM TUBERCULO- 
sis... 1911 to 1930 — Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co., 47 p., tree. It requested 
through Science Service, please enclose 
10c handling charge. 


Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Toxicology 
TOXICOLOGIE DU CHROMI 


Brard—Hermann et Cie., Paris, 
1S fr. 


Daniel 
80 Pp.» 


Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Education—Psychology 

Four Lives—John Nesbit Swan 
Stratford, 35 p., 50c. A small booklet 
of ‘‘good advice’’ for young people. 


Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Animal Psychology 

THE COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE CONDITIONED MoTror REFLEX— 
H. S. Liddell, W. T. James and O. D 
Anderson—Johns Hopkins, 89 p., $1.50 
Because of striking similarities between 
the ability of sheep and goats to learn to 


thread mazes and their ability to form 
conditioned reflexes, the authors believe 
on the basis of ‘definite but insufh- 
cient evidence ’—that both the maze habit 
and the conditioned reflex depend upon 
the same fundamental activity of the cen- 
tral nervous system. Further investigation 
for the specific purpose of discovering 
similarities and differences between 
these two processes is recommended as a 
means of disclosing facts of fundamental 
importance for the theory of learning. 


Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Psychology 
MANAGING YOUR MIND — Joseph 
Jastrow—Greenberg, 284 p., $1. A rea- 


sonably-priced reprinting of the author's 
work on "Effective Thinking.” 


Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Psychology 

THE MAN IN THE STREET AND THE 
New PsyCHOLOGY Richard Amaral 
Howden—Oxford, 77 p-, $1. By a Brit- 
ish writer who is a layman writing for 
laymen but who has ‘‘taken great care to 
try to avoid howlers.”’ 


Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Psychology 

PROBLEMS OF INSTALLATION IN Mu- 
SEUMS OF ART—Arthur W. Melton— 
Amer. Ass'n. of Museums, 276 p-» $1. 
Whoever is arranging a display for the 
purpose of giving pleasure or informa- 
tion to others will probably find much of 
interest in this study by a psychologist of 
the problems of te museum curator. 


Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Sociology 
FAMILY LIFE AND NATIONAL RECOvV- 


ERY; THE EFrecr oF ECONOMIC UN- 
EMPLOYMENT ON FAMILY LIFE—Fami/} 
Welfare Associaton of America, 40 p., 
35c. A report cf a committee of the 
Family Society of Philadelphia regarding 
75 families who had been normally self- 
supporting before the depression. 


Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Child Psychology 
OBSERVATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
-Lovisa C. Wagoner and others— 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 297 p-, $2. 
Forms designed for use in nursery schools 
in the study of the young pupils. 


Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 
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Invention 

THE ART OF INVENTING AND Wuat 
TO INVENT—Raymond F. Yates —Ap. 
pleton-Centur y. 284 p., $3 
will help embryo Edisons through the 
maze out of which successful inventions 


come. 
Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Mathematics 
FINANCIAL MATHEMATICS—A. W. 
Richeson—Prentice-Hal’, Inc., 361 


$2.50. Textbook for students of business 
administration and commerce describing 
the theory and application of compound 
interest, annuities and life insurance. 
Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Mathematics 

PLANE GEOMETRY: New Ep.—Ar 
thur Schultze and Frank L. Sevenoak. 
rev. by Limond C. Stone—Macmillan, 
391 p., $1.40. Third edition of this 
popular high school text which has been 
widely used since it first appeared in 
1901. 


Science News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Aeronautics 
HEROES OF THE AIR: Rev. Ep.— 
Chelsea Fraser—Crowell, 716 p., $2.50 
Survey of ‘sistoric flights from the trans- 
Atlantic jamp of the NC-4 in 1919 to 
the California-Hawaii test flight of the 
Pan-American “clipper” in 1935. One 
can question whether the over-dramatized 
style makes it a better book for infor- 
mation, but it does help to make it more 
readable for young America. 
Setence News Letter, July 20, 1935 


Psychology 
FACTOR ANALYSIS IN THE STUDY OF 
PERSONALITY—-J. C. Flanagan—Séan- 
ford Univ. Press, 113 p., $1.25. A mathe 
matical approach to the problem of per- 
sonality testing. 
: Science News Letter, July 20, 1988 


Criminology 

MODERN CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 

Harry Séderman and John J. O’Conm 
nell—Funk & Wagnalls, 461 p., $3. A 
textbook for the use of detectives, police: 
men and other law enforcement officers, 
but also of interest to all those having to 
do with the study of crime and the crimi- 


nal. 
Science News Letter, July 20, 198 
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